MEN OF POWER

his scrawny body. His feet, too, are bare except for
sandals when outdoors. His head is shaven. He wears
large glasses usually set crookedly upon his prominent
nose. He carries a spinning reel and uses it wherever
he goes. He lives on a tiny daily allowance of goat's
milk, fruits, and vegetables.

Despite his insignificant appearance and his dis-
claimer of superhuman powers, hundreds of millions of
Indians revere him as* a deity. Princes kiss his feet.
Peasants kiss the sand where he has walked. Thous-
ands, even tens of thousands, follow him about when
he makes a public appearance. Poor farmers come
twenty miles just to see his train pass. They keep his
photograph in their homes and hold their children be-
fore it to heal them of sickness. When he goes to
prison, thousands of young Indians besiege other prison
gates begging to be arrested on the same charge. When
he fasts in protest against some political or social evil,
the British government grows jittery. For he sways
three hundred million people as no other human being
sways them; they answer his beck and call. They love
him. If he should die in prison or during one of his
fasts, the wave of revenge against Britain that would
surge up from their hearts would probably sweep to
destruction the whole structure of British rule in India.
While he lives he is a mighty force for moderation,
holding in leash the passions of his people, and striving-
through non-violent means to achieve Indian independ-
ence and a new way of life for his country.
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